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By Artley b. Parson, Harvard, 1903, General Secretary, University of Michigan 


HIS is a day of organizations. The 
small store, where the owner was 
at the same time bookkeeper, manager, 
floorwalker, janitor, hostler, clerk, and 
what not, has given place to the well- 
regulated and systematized department 
store, where the owner and manager 
from their glass offices direct the host of 
floorwalkers, janitors, wrappers, expert 
salesmen, drivers, elevator-boys, engi- 
neers, and private detectives. The busi- 
ness of the old stores was limited to the 
physical power and the mental ingenuity 
of the owner, who was each day com- 
pelled to do a thousand and one things of 
diverse kinds and leave as many undone. 
The business of the new store is unlim- 
ited. 

Without carrying the comparison too 
far, our Associations may be likened in 
kinds to these commercial houses. If 
one man does all the work of the Asso- 
ciation, from leading meetings to ad- 
dressing all the invitations to the annual 
reception, the extension of the work will 
go only so far as his powers of mind and 
body can take it. If, however, as is com- 
ing to be more and more the case, the 
General Secretary* or President merely 
directs a large force of officers, chairmen, 
committeemen, and helpers—in other 
words, if the work is organized—its pos- 
sibilities are unlimited. 

The office of General Secretary was 
Originally created in order that a man 
might always be on hand to assume di- 
rection of the Association. On him rests 
the burden of organization. Where the 


Association is small, the President can 
readily perform the same duties of or- 
ganization, which should be as com- 
pletely carried out as in the larger Asso- 
ciation. 

The unit of organization is the com- 
mittee, and the science of organization in 
the Association is the science of making 
committees work. If they work they are 
mighty forces; if they shirk, they are 
mighty losses. How shall we make them 
work? That is the problem of the Gen- 
eral Secretary and his counselors. If 
they are well selected and trained, they 
can be well utilized. 


I.—Selection 


A man must be suited to his commit- 
tee. Too often men are appointed to 
positions of trust just to fill out a numer- 
ical quota. A committee in its final form 
must be a number of competent men, 
fully capable of performing the trust 
committed to them, not a stated number 
of men of indifferent abilities. Every 
man must be a specialist in some one line. 
The difficulty is to find the line in which 
ach man moves. One method is the 
trying-out process. In football the weak- 
est players are thrown out by the early 
rudimentary processes, such as falling on 
the ball, tackling a dummy, and catching 
punts. No less in Association work 
there are tasks to try the ability of men. 
In intrusting to a man the addressing 
of envelopes to a Freshman reception, 


*I shall use ‘“ General Secretary’ as meaning President when there is no General Secretary in the 


Association. 
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does he write the hundreds alone or get 
twelve men to help him? In taking a 
man with you to approach Professor 
Jones in regard to arousing an interest 
in the work, does the man show tact and 
intelligence? In assigning a religious 
meeting to a man, does he promptly se- 
cure a speaker and push the meeting 
along to a successful termination? Does 
A show exceptional powers in extending 
the membership? How fully did B carry 
out the suggested arrangements for that 
Saturday-night social? Is C a good 
bookkeeper, does D write a good hand, 
and is I. exact in his care of the reading- 
room magazines? 

By these and many like processes the 
Secretary can come to know the traits of 
different men. ‘This one has tact, that 
one lacks it. That man has the faculty of 
putting others to work. Others possess 
business heads, great spiritual power, 
practicability, sociability, and many valu- 
able and invaluable qualifications. 

Remembering that a clean life and a 
clean appearance are essentials, and not 
allowing ourselves to be barred by the 
imaginary obstacles of wealth, social po- 
sition, club, fraternity, and athletic prow- 
ess, we have a number of classified men, 
like assorted marbles, each different but 
equally useful. The men are now ready 
for the positions. 

It only remains to determine the quali- 
fications requisite for the different com- 
mittees. There is not space here to enu- 
merate them all, and in fact, they are dif- 
ferent only to a certain extent. Still, the 
finance, social, religious meetings, mis- 
sionary, Bible study, and summer confer- 
ence committees do call for different 
traits, and the harm comes when we try 
to fit a missionary man into a finance 
chair, or other equally absurd impossi- 
bilities. 

No matter how raw the men, how un- 
acquainted they are with the work, or 
even how unspiritual they are, so long 
as they wish, with God’s help, to know 
how to live better, a discerning Secretary 
can whip them into shape in some effect- 
ive groups of workers. When the chair- 
men are selected, their advice should be 
sought and followed, as far as expedient, 
in regard to suggested committeemen. 


Now, presumably we have a team, 
formed by a trying-out process, but its 
members are not yet ready for a cham- 
pionship fight. They must be trained in 
the points of the game. The General 
Secretary is the trainer. 


I].—Training 


The first step in the training of com- 
mitteemen is a personal talk by the Gen- 
eral Secretary with each group of men, 
and at a subsequent date with each indi- 
vidual member of the committees. The 
fundamentals of committee work should 
be emphasized—promptness, hard work, 
keen interest, the “morning watch.” In 
this way the men are directly informed 
as to the duties of their positions. This 
information should be thorough. 

The most valuable part of the training 
of committeemen comes from such meet- 
ings as the summer conferences, Student 
Volunteer Conventions, state and county 
conventions, presidents’ conferences, 
and the pamphlet literature of the 
International Committee. If men are 
urged to attend these meetings and read 
extensively whatever has been written by 
those who have gone over the work be- 
fore, a great part of the training is al- 
ready accomplished. 

The visits of State and International 
Secretaries, too, should be made much 
of. The incentive and right direction 
given to committeemen by these “grad- 
uate coaches” is great. The written pol- 
icies of former chairmen should be 
handed the men and they should become 
acquainted with their predecessors’ 
thoughts and suggestions. 

By the aid of these and of additional 
points given by the General Secretary, 
the committees should roughly sketch 
out the year’s work under the guidance 
and personal direction of the Secretary. 

Finally, committee “feeds” and in- 
formal meetings where the men come to- 
gether for social purposes only should be 
held. sreaking training sometimes 
keeps the men from getting stale. 

Let us now say that the committees 
are selected and trained. Next comes 
the series of games when they are util- 
ized, 
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III.—Utilization 


The committees have submitted rough 
plans for the year; they know individually 
what they are going to try to do; they 
must now confer together and be used. 
The earlier training was largely for indi- 
vidual excellence; now it must be for 
team-work. [or this purpose the cabi- 
net meeting of officers and committee 
chairmen is essential. 

The meetings of the cabinet must be 
regular and at a time agreed on by all 
the men. At two institutions at least the 
following plan is successfully carried out. 
The cabinet meets at 10 P.M. every other 
week, and on weeks alternating with cab- 
inet-week two other important steps in 
utilization are taken. The Secretary 
meets by regular appointment all chair- 
men, and freshly primed from these con- 
ferences each chairman has a meeting of 
his committee. So we have a regular 
alternation of conferences and committee 
meetings, and cabinet meetings. At the 
cabinet meeting, before any other busi- 
ness is taken up, each chairman should 
give a concise report of the meeting of 
his committee, which should then be dis- 
cussed. The cabinet meeting should be 
aformal one. To expedite matters, the 
President should maintain fairly strict 
rules of order, formal votes should be 
taken, and measures should not be heed- 
lessly rushed through. Unless care is 
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taken, useless discussion is likely to hin- 
der a business-like handling of the meet- 
ing. No quarter should be given to ab- 
sent or tardy members. In the meetings 
of the board of directors of a bank or a 
silver mine the men are prompt and un- 
failing. No less should they be in an 
Association cabinet. 

The committee must meet, and not ex- 
ist in name only. Too often the only 
place where the men of a committee get 
together is on a sheet of paper. They 
must meet, or they might as well dis- 
band. Their meetings, too, should have 
the formality and precision of a cabinet 
meeting. 

The organization of committee forces 
is not an exact science. It depends in 
the ultimate analysis on the organizing 
power of the General Secretary. The se- 
lection tries his knowledge of men; the 
training tries his knowledge of the differ- 
ent phases of Association work; while the 
utilization tries his powers of governing 
—his leadership or generalship. 

The committee is not an invention any 
more than the office of General Secretary. 
oth have come with the march of or- 
ganization. And as we develop the or- 
ganization of our committee forces, let 
us not bewail the fact that we are forced 
to “fill out” a committee of so many, but 
rather rejoice that we can develop a host 
of able men to multiply the work of 
Christ. 


The Rochester Theological Student Convention 


By Thornton B. Penfield 


Jif list of speakers announced for 
the Convention of Theological In- 
stitutions of the United States and Can- 
ada, held in Rochester, N. Y., Novem- 
ber 19-22, was a guarantee of success. 
Three hundred and seventy-four dele- 
gates were present and fifty-two theo- 
logical institutions of Canada and the 
United States were represented. 

The meetings were earnest, practical, 
and enthusiastic. The speakers carried 
conviction in message after message of 
power and helpfulness. One of the most 


valuable features was the educational ex- 
hibit, which in its twofold nature, ex- 
ploiting both the theological student life 
and the great religious and missionary 
activities of the Church, was carefully 
studied by the delegates. The arrange- 
ments at Rochester were excellent, the 
students and faculty of the Rochester 
Baptist Theological Seminary having 
planned most carefully for the comfort 
and convenience of their many guests. 

The space at my disposal will permit 
no extended report of addresses de- 
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livered. The speakers were as follows: 
The Rev. Murray Bartlett, D.D., Rector 
St. Paul’s Church, Rochester; Mr. Rob- 
ert E. Speer, Secretary of the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions; Mr. 
John R. Mott, General Secretary of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation; 
President Charles Cuthbert Hall, D.D., 
of Union Theological Seminary, New 
York; President A. H. Strong, D.D., of 
Rochester Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary; President Rush Rhees, LL. D., of 
Rochester University; the Rev. W. 
Douglas Mackenzie, D.D., of Chicago, 
President-elect of Hartford Theological 
Seminary; the Rev. William F. Mc- 
Dowell, D.D., Secretary of the Methodist 
Board of Education; the Rev. J. Ross 
Stevenson, D.D., Pastor of the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
York City; the Rev. Edward Judson, 
D.D., Professor-elect, University of 
Chicago Theological Seminary; the Rev. 
Frank Mason North, D.D., Secretary of 
the National City Evangelization Union; 
the Rev. W. G. Puddefoot, D.D., Secre- 
tary of the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society; Mr. John Willis Baer, 
Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of 
Home Missions; the Rev. J. W. A. Stew- 
art, Dean of Rochester Theological Sem- 
inary; the Rev. Howard Agnew John- 
ston, D.D., of New York City; the Rev. 
O. E. Brown, D.D., of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn.; Mr. Fennell 
P. Turner, General Secretary of the 
Student Volunteer Movement; Mr. J. 
Campbell White, Secretary of the For- 
ward Movement of the United Presby- 
terian Church; the Rev. Willis N. 
Hotchkiss, of Africa; the Rev. Paul L. 
Corbin, Traveling Secretary of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement; and the Rev. 
Thornton B. Penfield, Traveling Secre- 
tary in Theological Institutions for the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations. 


At the last session the report of the 
Committee on Policy was unanimously 
adopted and recommended to the theo- 
logical institutions of Canada and the 
United States. It is as follows: 


1. That in view of the perils which confront 


candidates for the ministry, the importance of 
overcoming the following be emphasized: Fail- 


ure to put first the claims of the spiritual life; 
the peril of professionalism ; selfish ambition; 
neglect to develop the spirit of heroism and 
self-sacrifice ; deferring one’s ministry to men. 

2. That greater stress be placed upon the 
development of individual prayer life by the 
regular observance of the ‘‘ morning watch,” 
as well as by the cultivation of the spirit of 
constant prayerfulness. 

3. That a united and strong effort be made 
to increase the study of the Bible among theo- 
logical students throughout North America. 
a. By organizing classes in the different years 
and using the courses prescribed by the Inter- 
national Committee. 4%. By bringing before 
the men of our Associations the great need of 
personal and devotional study of the Bible at 
the time of the ‘*‘ morning watch.” c¢. By in- 
viting the college and seminary authorities to 
give their suggestions and aid in attaining the 
above objects. 

4. That every available student in our sem- 
inaries be enrolled in a mission study class ; 
that what is known as the ‘‘ group system ” be 
adopted; and that courses of study be offered 
in home and city missions as well as in foreign 
missions. 

5. That the claims of the most destitute 
fields at home and abroad be recognized as 
first, in considering a life location. 

6. That theological students, both during 
the sessions and vacations, engage in active 
soul-winning, both in evangelistic bands and 
by definite personal work. 

7. That in view of the present great need of 
men of ability in the work of the ministry, the 
theological students be urged to present its 
opportunities and claims by visits to the col- 
leges, by correspondence, and by local confer- 
ences. 

8. That in order to keep in close touch with 
the work of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation in the colleges and in the cities, all 
theological students be induced to take and 
read the INTERCOLLEGIAN, and that one in 
each institution be appointed to report to the 
editor from time to time any notes of gencral 
interest ; that copies of Association Men and 
the Student Movement, the organ of the Stu- 
dent Movement of Great Britain and Ireland, 
be put in the reading-room of each institution. 

g. Finally, that we invite the student relig- 
ious organizations in theological institutions of 
North America not yet affiliated with the 
World’s Student Christian Federation to enter 
our fellowship and coéperate with us in attain- 
ing these common ends. 


Arrangements have been made to 
publish the report of the Convention. 
The price will be fifty cents and the 
volume may be obtained by writing to 
Mr. T. B. Penfield, 3 West 29th Street, 
New York City. 





Rochester Theological Seminary 


Its Student Religious Activities 


by Harrie R. Chamberlin 


ROCHESTER man in describing 
A the seminary life usually speaks 
first of the noon prayer-meeting. [ach 
day faculty and students alike gather in 
the chapel, without a leader, for a brief 
service, given largely to prayer. At the 
beginning a hymn is sung, without ac- 
companiment, and at the close there is 
usually a practical or devotional word 
from student or professor, or from Pres- 
ident Strong, who, more than any other, 
has molded the religious spirit of the 
seminary. This simple meeting is the 
center of the student religious activities; 
its temper pervades them all. 

The various lines of work are all de- 
partments of the Young Men's Christian 
Association. In mission study the com- 
mittee arranges two each 
class, one for each term, the men meet- 
ing weekly throughout the year. The 
leaders are chosen from the senior and 
middle Every student is ex- 


courses for 


classes. 


pected to take the work if possible, and 
the membership includes nearly all. 

The physical center of the missionary 
interest is the missionary alcove. Here, 
on two large tablets, are the names of 
the eighty-one graduates who have gone 
as foreign missionaries, together with 
their years of graduation, their terms of 
service, and the countries where they 
have worked. The name of each of these 
en appears again on a drawer in a large 
cabinet near by. In this drawer is con- 
tained, first, a blank sent out by the al- 
cove committee of last year, with an elab- 
orate list of questions answered by the 
missionary. Of special interest are 
the replies to the question, “What led 
you to decide to become a_ mission- 
ary?” Very often, too, there is in- 
formation of great value on the page 
left for “Remarks, especially any that 
will be of service to those thinking 
of entering foreign mission work.” With 
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THE ROCHESTER SEMINARY EVANGELISTIC BAND 


this are filed letters, printed articles, 
and reports by the missionary, and often 
photographs of him and his field. The 
alcove also contains, as far as possible, 
all books, whether in English or in native 
dialects, published by our missionaries, 
and many curios sent by them from their 
countries. There is soon to be added a 
large map of the Eastern hemisphere, 
with the places designated where our men 
are located. 

Besides caring for this exhibit, the al- 
cove committee endeavors to keep the 
men of the seminary in personal touch 
with all our missionary graduates. It 
assigns a seminary correspondent for 
each of the men abroad, who are uni- 
formly glad to hear from Rochester. 
Last spring the committee mailed news- 
papers telling of Commencement and 
some new features at the seminary to 
each of the missionaries. Their letters to 
us are frequently read at the Wednesday 
noon prayer-meeting, which is regularly 
devoted to missions. We believe the 
personal relation thus maintained with 
our graduates abroad stimulates the mis- 
sionary spirit as much as the formal 
study courses, 


Phe seminary carries on a direct mis- 


sionary campaign through two agencies. 
The Missionary Band, composed of four 
volunteers of the two upper classes, is or- 
ganized to do missionary work similiar to 
that of the Evangelistic Band described 
below. This Band is also in charge of 
class visitation, namely, the attendance 
of a whole class at the praver-meeting of 
some church in the city, to conduct there 
a missionary meeting. In all these lines 
of activity the best feature is the fact that 
the work and interest belong not only to 
the Volunteer Band, but to the whole 
student body as well. 

The work of the students at Rochester 
in the city and neighboring towns has 
been for the most part along distinctively 
evangelistic lines. A special committee 
of the Association directs a conside:able 
number of men in work at the Inter- 
denominational Mission of the 
city. Another committee sends out men 
not otherwise employed to assist city 
pastors who request such aid, by per- 
sonal work in their evangelistic services. 
Many of the students are themselves pas- 
tors. 

The most important and successiul of 
these seminary enterprises, however, is 
the -vangelistic Band of the junior class. 


Rescue 
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The Land is intended to help pastors in 
direct revival work. It is selected, sub- 
ject to the approval of the faculty, early 
in the year, by a committee consisting of 
the president of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association and the leaders and busi- 
ness managers of the twoprevious Bands. 
The men thus chosen elect their own 
officers. The leader assigns the speakers 
and during the meetings has full control 
of the work. The business manager 
makes arrangements with the pastors of 
churches where the Band is invited, plans 
its trips, and manages its finances. The 
churches entertain the men and pay the 
traveling and advertising expenses. A 
musical director is also chosen, and a 
quartet is formed. 

The faculty allow the Band to go out 
only every other week thus permitting 
about ten trips a year. ‘The men are 
absent from Friday afternoon to Monday 
morning. They conduct special meet- 
ings lriday and Saturday evenings, a 
children’s service Saturday afternoon, a 
men’s meeting Sunday afternoon, and 
have in charge all the regular church 
services of Sunday. Saturday morning 
is given, under the pastor’s direction, to 
calling, while extra services, such as 
meetings Saturday noon in mills and fac- 
tories, are often arranged. 

Throughout the year the Band meets 
daily for a brief prayer-meeting. Here 
each trip is thoroughly planned in ad- 
vance. [Every man has some duty as- 


signed for each meeting. One student 
has general charge and presides; from 
one to three others are assigned to 
speak; and others are to be ready for 
personal work in the audience. The du- 
ties are divided as evenly as practicable, 
but effectiveness is always the first con- 
sideration. It is a point of honor to ac- 
cept any assignment without a thought 
of personal preference; indeed, an impor- 
tant qualification for membership is the 
capacity for subordinating oneself and 
working harmoniously with others. Next 
to a thoroughly earnest and prayerful 
spirit good “team-work” counts most for 
success. A clear presentation of the 
Gospel and an effective personal appeal 
by the whole Band is the one end sought. 

The results of this work are very 
great. For the seminary the Band be- 
comes what the football team is to the 
college—a center of enthusiastic interest. 
Every member looks back upon the ex- 
perience as of the greatest value to him- 
self; pastors invariably speak most ap- 
preciatively of its influence and work; 
and although no sensational or unusual 
methods are used, and the men employ 
only a direct, manly appeal, the professed 
conversions run every year into the hun- 
dreds. The great success of the work 
compels the conviction that the Church 
has yet to learn the power that lies in 
the earnest, straightforward efforts of 
groups of men working together with 
the single aim of winning souls. 


How to Maintain Bible Study Attendance 


Some Important Factors 


By J. E. Smiley, Intercollegiate Secre- 
tary of Boston Associations 


HE maintenance of regular attend- 

ance in a Bible study class must 

be begun before the class is organized. 
When a2 man is approached on the sub- 
ject of membership in the class, make 
him understand just what the work is 
and how the class is to be conducted. 
Let him see the significance of the move- 
ment for Bible study among college men, 


and the increasing recognition of the 
value of daily study. 

When the class meets for organiza- 
tion, three problems will very likely pre- 
sent themselves. The first is that of the 
leader. Sometimes he is the- most diffh- 
cult problem of all, and sometimes he 
solves the others. One cannot enume- 
rate the qualities that must be his if he 
is to succeed. If he is a man who is sure 
that Christ told the full truth about Him- 
self and for humanity, and who is eagef 
to work hard to make plain that truth to 
himself and to his fellows, there need be 
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no anxiety about the other qualifications. 
The second problem is to be found in the 
members of the class who are only su- 
perficially interested; while the third is 
represented by the men, probably a small 
number, who are deeply interested. 
They should be used to the utmost 
in solving the second problem, and 
in sharing with the leader the feeling of 
responsibility for every man in_ the 
group. Through them the daily study 
may be promoted. Through them the 
whole class can be unified, each member 
having something to do for the common 
good. Sometimes when a member has 
been absent several times, a note stating 
the topic for the next session and asking 
him to be present or to give an opinion, 
will reawaken his ‘interest. There will 
be no difficulty with those who are faith- 
ful in the daily study. This, then, should 
be constantly urged. 


The Class Leader 
By A. C. Hull, Vanderbilt University 


\ 


HEN the Bible study canvass 

has been completed and the 
study groups have been organized, the 
real work of the Bible class leaders and 
committee has only begun. To sustain 
the interest and keep up the enrolment 
puts to the test the worker’s faithfulness, 
his spiritual power, his resourcefulness 
as a leader, and the real purposefulness 
of his living. The index of the efficiency 
of his work is the percentage of men that 
he is able to hold to the end of the course. 

To maintain the enrolment some 
things are essential. First and most ob- 
vious is scholarly work on the part of 
the leader. No man who comes before 
his group of men half prepared need ex- 
pect them to do any better work than he 
himself is doing. The leader is what his 
name indicates, and if he makes a prac- 
tice of hasty and slipshod preparation 
he may be pretty sure that he will lose 
half his enrolment within two months, 
if he does not lose his class altogether. 
The reverse is just as true. The man 
who has made careful, thorough, and 
sensible preparation, and who then has 
the self-restraint not to tell all he knows, 
has laid foundations for success in the 


respect and interest of the busy students 
of his group. 

But leading the discussion in the class 
hour, while the most obvious part of the 
leader’s work, is not the part that will 
take most of his time. To maintain the 
enrolment he must feel a personal inter- 
est in every man in the group. He will 
have to carry the class on his mind and 
heart, and make his group the object of 
constant thought and planning. Every 
man should be seen personally every time 
that he is absent from class. Sometimes 
it will be an incidental reference to the 
man’s absence, sometimes it will be a no- 
tification through the mail of the next 
meeting, sometimes it will be a search- 
ing piece of personal work that will re- 
mind the missing student that his ab- 
sence was felt. 

A weekly report on a report card will 
help the leader to keep himself keyed up 
to the work. A leaders’ meeting, in 
which reasons for success and failure 
are discussed is likewise very necessary. 

An organization of the class with one 
member to duplicate the work of the 
leader in seeing every man personally, 
and another to act as secretary will tie 
two men to the work. The most success- 
ful class will be the one in which the 
members share most fully the responsi- 
bility of maintaining the membership. 
An occasional visit to the class by the 
chairman of the committee or the Presi- 
dent of the Association will add to the 
sense of unity in the whole work. A 
ible study social, with invitations lim- 
ited to members of the classes, has 
proved very helpful in one institution. 

Another important thing is to keep 
enrolling new members. Hard and per- 
sistent work will accomplish much. The 
fact that a man has once refused to en- 
ter a Bible class is no reason for not ask- 
ing hima second and a third time. If he 
refuses one man, send another to see 
him. If the committee and leaders are 
alert there will be opportunities for in- 
creasing the enrolment all through the 
vear. 

In all this work a spirit of love and 
genuine helpfulness must be manifested. 
It has been our experience that no man 
will measure up to these exacting de- 
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mands on his time, his thought, and his 
sympathies without the aid of a real, 
deep, and constant prayer life. It is not 
easy to deny oneself to the extent re- 
quired of a successful bible class leader. 
No man will do it without the constant 
renewing of his purpose by contact with 
the living Christ. 


The Committee 


I? 


iy Wilbur Iloy, Penn College, 


()skaloosa 


“Ted are three things that [| am 
“| convinced have wrought a great 
and favorable change in student Bible 
study in our institution. ‘The first is a 
pamphlet which the Bible Study Com- 
mittee printed last spring. On the first 
page is a short outline of the courses of- 
fered by the committee, with a brief de- 
scription of the text-books and the name 
of the teacher for each class. On the sec- 
ond and third pages are testimonials on 
the value of Bible study by men of 


our Association who speak from per- 
sonal experience. (n the last page is 
given the policy of the LDible study com- 
mittee. 

The second thing that has done much 
not only for enrolling men in some bible 
class but in keeping them interested is 
the persistent, systematic, and prayerful 
work of the committee. ible study ad- 
dresses given to the students at different 
times by Dr. Robert S. Marsh, of Bur- 
lington, lowa, constitute a third influence 
in maintaining the attendance and inter- 
est in the work. 

The attendance, however, is dependent 
in a large measure on the leader of the 
Hlis personality and method of 
presenting the lessons either build up or 
tear down the interest. He must be able 
to keep in close touch with the members 
of his class; he must counsel and sympa- 
thize with them, and should have a 
strong and attractive way of telling the 
many things which he himself has found 
during the week's study. 


class. 


The Student's Opportunity and Privilege 


, ‘HIS fall five Student Association leaders in the United States and Canada have gone 


out to become secretaries of Associations in 


messages from three of them : 


Home Professor or Foreign 
Missionary ? 
By N. Wilbur 


Helm, DePauw Univer- 


sity, 1899 


My problem was different from that 
which most volunteers have to face. I 
seemed to be settled in my life-work, that 
of a Latin instructor; moreover, the 
fact was to be considered that the only 
other child of the family, my brother, 
V. W. Helm, was already in Japan. In 
1901, Mr. D. Brewer Eddy, of the Vol- 
unteer secretarial force, led me to see the 
need and opportunities of teachers in the 
foreign field. Shortly afterward Mr. 
John R. Mott discussed with me the pos- 
sibilities of Association work among 
young men in non-Christian lands, and, 
as a result of these two conversations, I 
was led to accept the call, after some 
months of prayer and thought. 


mission lands. The following are 


l’erhaps my line of reasoning may help 
others. It was something like this. Of 
course there is a need for teachers in 
America, but if | were to resign my posi- 
tion, perhaps a score of men would be 
eager for it. By continuing my prepara- 
tion for teaching further in America it 
is simply that | may push some other 
man out of a place. In the foreign field 
there are many positions for every man 
who is available. If 1 go there, I crowd 
no one at all. My students here are from 
homes as good as mine, they have every 
facility for religious instruction, and are 
the heirs of centuries of Christian 
thought, while the men in the foreign 
fiell have none of these advantages. 
Among them one is teaching by all that 
he does. 

Since I could arrive only at the one 
conclusion, that [| was needed more 
on the field, and since [ had an opportu- 
nity to satisfy the need, all that was nec- 
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essary to help me solve the problem of my 
life-work was the consecration and will- 
ingness that would enable me to act on 
the light I had. Somehow I secured this 
third factor, and to-day I am eagerly 
awaiting the time of sailing, but am 
working for Christ here while | wait. 
There was no “call,” except as the need 
is a “call”; there was no emotion, except 
that of praise to God for permitting me 
to serve Him thus; it was simply the 
force of cold logic, which I could not 
escape, backed up by consecration to 
God. Surely every thoughtful man who 
wants his life to count for most, and who 
will face his problems in the light of this 
logic, can come only to the same conclu- 
sion—that the place for him is in the 
foreign field, no matter what profession 
he may now be planning to enter at home. 
All are crowded, and if he stays, he stays 
only to make competition for mere exist- 
ence all the keener, and only to cheat 
himself out of the largest blessing that 
can come to his life. 

In the light of these facts, will you not 
decide at once that you will give your 
life to the foreign field, unless the way 
is absolutely blocked; and this you will 
never know until you try to go. lor the 
things that seem to hinder may be 
only the fancies of your own mind, and 
the temptations of the Evil One. “Whom 
shall | send, and who will go for us? 
Here am I, Lord, send me.” 


Duty and Opportunity 


sy W. W. Lockwood, DePauw Univer- 
sity, 18o8 


We rejoice that to-morrow is our sail- 
ing date, when we board the Nippon 
Maru for the Orient. In less than three 
weeks she will carry us to Shanghai, 
that great port of the greatest empire of 
the East, surging with life, full of possi- 
bilities just beginning to show them- 
selves, which city, together with Tientsin 
in the north and Hong Kong in the south, 
are to point, within the next few years, 
like index-fingers to what the future 
life of China is to be. There are only 
two alternatives — shall non-Christian 
lands receive the light or remain in dark- 


ness’ Let the student body of this 


Christian country give the answer. Let 
the man who has his life yet to invest de- 
termine in communion with God what 
his answer must be. We can only answer 
for ourselves. The command “Take up 
the cross” of the Master is now, as in 
days of old, an individual summons. 

When, as a student five years ago, I 
had a life-calling to choose, duty seemed 
to me a big word. Though a short word, 
with only four letters, yet it has and 
should have a tremendous meaning for 
a Christian man. What is my duty to 
the man with whom I room? What is 
my duty to the fellow across the way? 
Yet during the past days, and even from 
the very day I answered what I implicitly 
believed to be His call to go to China, 
another word has loomed up before me— 
has taken a place that I never thought it 
would take in connection with my going; 
the word is privilege. To know that I 
can go, that a few days will take Mrs. 
Lockwood and me to a people whom we 
believe it is the Master’s purpose to bring 
unto Himself, fills us with a joy never 
before experienced, even in His service. 

I am thankful that it has been my priv- 
ilege to spend three years as an assistant 
secretary in a city Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association in America. I should 
like to impress on every college Associa- 
tion man in America the great opportu- 
nity open to him to make his life count 
in the Association secretaryship. I am 
still more thankful that it is my privilege 
to be called to the same work in China, 
and I shall rejoice to spend as many years 
as He will have me in that work. 


Missionary Opportunity in College 


by Arthur Rugh, Wittenberg College, 
I9OI 


Two classes of men in our colleges 
are missing an opportunity to serve their 
Lord, second only to the opportunity 
of service on the foreign field: First, 
students who fail to decide their life- 
work when sufficient evidence has been 
or might have been secured, thus re- 
maining unable to help a fellow-student 
choose his life-work; second, volunteers 
who, while in college, neglect to help 
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their fellow-students to this same choice 
by systematic prayer and personal effort. 

A score of temptations, which cannot 
be considered here, keep the first group 
from decision. The reason for this fail- 
ure on the part of volunteers seems to be 
a feeling that the choice of a life-work is 
sacred ground in a man’s life, to be un- 
touched by another. And sacred it 
is, but not more sacred than the birth 
of the soul at conversion, which holy 
place our Lord not only allows but com- 
mands us to enter. And in one event as 
in the other we are responsible for the 
other man’s decision. 

Two considerations seriously condemn 
our neglect in this matter. The first is, 
that scores of men will fail to find their 
right place in the world, wrecking their 
lives and leaving their part of the work 
for the Kingdom undone, unless the vol- 
unteers now in college do the work 
which they alone can do. The Volun- 
teer Movement, even if it were able to 
reach all students, could never release 


any man from the duty which he owes 
his fellow-student. He should never al- 
low it to rob him of his privilege. In the 
second place, we shall probably never 
again have such a chance to multiply our 
lives. Pitkin helped Eddy, Luce, Taylor, 
and a host of others to give their lives to 
the world. Three brief years in China 
and his life closed. These three men 
swept the colleges of North America for 
the foreign work. Eddy now leads an 
empire-conquering force in India, Luce 
does the same in China, while Taylor 
leads a national Young People’s Mis- 
sionary Movement of world-wide signifi- 
cance. These three men called into the 
work other men of international influ- 
ence, revolutionized the lives of scores 
of churches and thousands of individuals, 
who in turn—Where shall we read the 
end of Pitkin’s life, forever at work? 

Where shall we read the end of the life 
of any student who will live while in col- 
lege for his fellow-students and for the 
world? 


Some Results of the Maritime Colleges Conference 


By A. B. Williams, Jr. 


HE conference of the maritime 
colleges of Canada at Sackville, 
N. B., October 15-18, was in many ways 
one of the most fruitful yet held. While 
the influence of such a gathering cannot 
be estimated in so short a time, yet it is 
worth noting that this conference has al- 
ready yielded substantial results. Some 
delegates send in the following reports: 
At the University of New Brunswick 
there has been a large increase in interest 
in mission study. Six classes have been 
organized, three of the leaders being del- 
egates to the conference who had never 
before been interested in mission study. 
Several men are thinking seriously of 
missions as a life-work, and a good foun- 
dation has been laid for a solid mission- 
ary year. The Bible classes have been 
augmented by men who have never at- 
tended before, and the conviction of 
many that Bible study is essential to 
Christian growth has been deepened. 
There is increased activity in the whole 
Association work. 


Dalhousie University reports that it 
was “the most practical conference we 
have ever had.” Four mission study 
classes have been organized instead of 
one as previously planned. The group 
system of Bible study which was aban- 
doned has been put into force again by 
the organization of several groups in ad- 
dition to Professor Falconer’s larger 
class. Definite plans have been made to 
more than double the Northfield delega- 
tion of last year. 

Acadia University has had an_ in- 
creased enrolment in Bible study classes, 
and several additional groups have been 
formed for the study of the lessons. 
There has also been an increase in the en- 
rolment in mission study, and several are 
seriously considering the claims of mis- 
sions upon their lives. A definite budg- 
et has been adopted by the finance com- 
mittee for the first time, and the Associa- 
tion has been greatly helped in every de- 
partment. 

The Association at 


Mount Allison 








New Chinese Treaty 








THE COLLEGE CONFERENCE 


University, where the conference was 
held, has been greatly strengthened by 
being brought into greater favor with 
the students, the faculty, and the people 
of the town. One man has taken an open 
stand for the Christian life, and another 
has volunteered for foreign service, 
while several are considering the call to 
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the foreign field. The regulir meetings 
are crowded and strong testimonies are 
given. There has been an increased en- 
rolment in Bible study classes. The 
conference has also meant much to the 
Christian men of the University in the 
strengthening of their devotional life 
through prayer and Bible study. 


The New Chinese Treaty and Missions 


Hike new commercial treaty between 
the United States and China was 
signed October 8, at Shanghai. Ar- 
ticle XIV. avill be of interest to every 
friend of missions, especially to student 
volunteers who look forward to becom- 
ing missionaries in the Chinese Empire. 
The Article is as follows: 

“The principles of the Christian reli- 
gion, as professed by the Protestant and 
Roman Catholic Churches, are recog- 
nized as teaching men to do good and 
to do to others as they would have others 
do to them. Those who quietly profess 
and teach these doctrines shall not be 
harassed or persecuted on account of 
their faith. Any person, whether citizen 
of the United States or Chinese convert, 
who, according to these tenets, peace- 


ably teaches and practices the principles 
of Christianity shall in no case be inter- 
fered with or molested therefor. No re- 
strictions shall be placed on Chinese 
joining Christian churches. Converts 
and non-converts, being Chinese sub- 
jects, shall alike conform to the laws of 
China; and shall pay due respect to 
those in authority, living together in 
peace and amity; and the fact of being 
converts shall not protect them from the 
consequences of any offense they may 
have committed before or may commit 
after their admission into the Church, or 
exempt them from paying legal taxes 
levied on Chinese subjects generally, ex- 
cept taxes levied and contributions for 
the support of religious customs and 
practices contrary to their religion. Mis- 
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— s shall not interfere with the 
ercise by the native authorities of their 
jurisdiction over Chinese subjects; nor 
shall the native authorities make any dis- 
tinction between converts and non-con- 
verts, but shall administer the laws with- 
out partiality, so that both classes can 
live together in peace. 


*\ Tiss 


ciA- 


ionary societies of the nited 
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States shall be permitted to rent and to 
lease in perpetuity, as the property of 
such societies, buildings or lands in all 
parts of the I:mpire for missionary pur- 
poses and, after the title-deeds have been 
found in order and duly stamped by the 
local authorities, to erect such suitable 
buildings as may be required for carrying 
on their good work.” 


Topics for Religious Meetings 


January to March inclusive 


lil< aim of the suggestions accom- 

i ie anying the topics is to supply 
fresh aa of information which may 
be assigned by the leader to individuals 
who may participate in the meeting. On 
certain topics no Scripture reference 1s 
given for the reason that the Bible deals 
with the topic only on broad principles. 

January 3-9.— ‘The Church’s One 
Foundation.” [ Cor, 3:10-15. Con- 
sider the importance of the person of 
Christ as the basis of the Christian expe- 
rience. !low far is our faith founded on 
facts? See Robertson Nicoll’s book with 
the above title; also Simpson’s “I act of 
Christ,” especially chapter \ I. 

January 10-16.—Is Christian Living 
Worth Its Cost? Luke  18:18-29; 
14:25-33. Consider the cost of right liv- 
ing in self-restraint, possible loss of 
friends, of being “peculiar.” Cite 
examples of men who have sacrificed 
much for righteousness, as Saul of Tar- 
sus, Luther, William Lloyd Garrison, 
David Livingstone. Consider also the 
compensations of the Christian in the 
sense of peace, communion with God, 
and confidence in the future. 

January 17-23.—The Ten Command- 
ments and Examinations. Is there a 
standard for college men different from 
that of others? Consider the effect if all 
should cheat. What methods, such as 
the honor system, may be adopted to 
prevent this practice. See article on 
“The Honor System” in the INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN, March, 1900, for account of the 
working of the system at the University 
of Virginia and other colleges. 


sense 


January 24-30.—Missionary Meeting. 
l‘or topic and method of treatment, see 
January INTERCOLLEGIAN. 

January 31-February 6—‘A Mighty 
Means of Usefulness.” This meeting 
should deal with intercessory prayer, as 

preparation for the Universal Day of 
Prayer on February 14. [ach of four 
persons might be asked to read one of 
the Gospels and bring to the meeting the 
teaching of Jesus there recorded about 
intercession. Reference could be made 
to Murray's “Ministry of Intercession”; 
Trumbull’s “Prayer, Its Nature and 
Scope,” a most helpful book; President 
MecClure’s “A Mighty Means of Useful- 
’; Mott’s “Secret Prayer.” 

lebruary 7-13.—Recent Advances in 
the Student Movement. In further prep- 
aration for the Universal Day of Prayer, 
the meeting this week might be used in 
setting forth the status of student work 
throughout the world. See the Call in the 
January INTERCOLLEGIAN; “Recent Ad- 
vances in Christian Student Movements,” 
published by the World’s Student Chris- 
tian lederation; Mott’s “Students of 
North America United,” dealing with the 
progress of the movement in America; 
INTERCOLLEGIAN for January, 1903, for 
account of the movement’s early history. 

February 14-20.-The Contagion of 
Personality. John 1:43-51. Give exam- 
ples from reading and experience of the 
power of personal influence in business, 
politics, and Christian work. Consider 
the importance of getting strong person- 
alities into Christian service. Note the 
practical method of individual work, ap- 


ness’ 
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plying to the spread of the Gospel the 
power of personal magnetism. 

l‘ebruary 21-27.—Missionary Meet- 
ing. See February INTERCOLLEGIAN for 
topic and method of treatment. 

February 28-March 5.—The Philan- 
thropic Needs of the Community. Cer- 
tain students might be asked before the 
meeting to visit some of the boys’ clubs, 
hospitals, missions, settlements, and 
other agencies of the community and re- 
port on what the Association could do 
to aid. Information thus obtained could 
be made the basis for a beginning in 
philanthropic effort by such members as 
‘ould be enlisted. 

March 6-12.—Irreverence 
Students. Attention 
the tendency to jest about the Church 
and ministers. Causes of this spirit. In 
the effort to keep away from formality 
do we go to another extreme? Note the 


Among 
could be drawn to 


Mission Study for 


ANY of the mission study classes 

will desire to begin a new 

course of study soon after the holidays. 
While the graded system, whereby the 
various groups follow a progressive se- 
ries of studies, will determine the text- 
books, the list in most cases will include 
the new volume by the Educational Sec- 
retary, entitled “India and Christian 
Opportunity.” Where only one group 
is found in a college, this latter text- 
book is strongly urged, unless local 
conditions forbid its use. The In- 
dian Empire is the greatest of mission 
fields in point of the number of mission- 
aries engaged, while as a land calculated 
to awaken interest it is practically un- 
surpassed. As Western Aryans we 
should know the land and the people of 
the sister branch of our great race. The 
Eastern Aryans and other peoples of In- 
dia can teach us many things from their 
millenniums of existence; their literature 
enters into the curriculum of all our great 
universities, and this course will furnish 
In its second chapter a key to its char- 
acter and development. The student who 
is interested in the growth of religion 


attitude of students toward the chapel 
service. 

March 13-19.—The War Note in 
Christ’s Teaching. Luke 12:51-53. Con- 
sider the conflict introduced by Chris- 
tianity within a man and in society. Jesus 
came to bring peace, but in the nature 
of things He introduced a kind of war; 
why? 

March 20-26.—The Virile Type of 
Christian. Cite examples of men of this 
type,—‘Chinese” Gordon, “Stonewall” 
Jackson, Livingstone, Moody, Phillips 
Brooks, Luther, John Knox, and others. 
Biographies of these men are in most 
college libraries. Consider also the 
sturdy characters of the Old Testament 
prophets, the New Testament disciples, 
and above all the abundantly masculine 
and virile spirit of Jesus. 

March 27-April 2.—Missionary Meet- 
ing. See INTERCOLLEGIAN for March. 


Winter and Spring 


and the man who is at all skeptical as to 
the divine origin of Christianity will alike 
find the work of the new course most 
helpful. For the student of missions, the 
history and present status of the work in 
India furnish the best field of research. 

The new text-book is the strongest 
field-study course thus far issued by the 
Volunteer Movement, and is wholly dif- 
ferent from the one published eight years 
ago and used so constantly since by our 
mission study classes. The volume is 
now in the hands of the printer and, un- 
less there be some unexpected delay, 
copies may be had by January 1. The 
price will be thirty-five cents per copy 
in paper binding and fifty cents in cloth. 
Orders accompanied by the cash will be 
received now, books to be forwarded as 
soon as ready. Leaders may desire, 
in addition, to read one or two auxiliary 
volumes. lor this purpose Sir William 
Hunter’s “Brief History of the Indian 
People” (go cents) and Dr. John I. 
Jones's “India’s Problem, Krishna or 
Christ” ($1.50), are recommended. They 
should be owned by every mission study 
class desiring to do outside reading. 
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Further suggestions as to the work of 
the second half of the year should be 
looked for in the January issue of the 
INTERCOLLEGIAN. Meanwhile, those re- 


sponsible for the enrolment of the new 
classes, no matter what text-books are 
to be used, will need to be active in their 
work. 


A\ New Student Conference 


A STUDENT conference for the 

Southwest will be held in Rus- 
ton, La., December 23-30. This is the 
seventh of the conferences for college 
men established by the Student Depart- 
ment of the International Committee. It 
is done in response to the urgent re- 
quests of leaders in Student Association 
work in that section. Delegates will at- 
tend from Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Indian Terri- 
tory, and from the medical schools of 
Memphis and Mobile. The great dis- 
tances of these colleges from Asheville 
have made it impossible for them to send 
an adequate number of delegates to the 
Southern Conference in June. 

The new conference will occupy the 
buildings and grounds of the Louisiana 
Industrial Institute at Ruston, through 
the courtesy of President J. B. Aswell. 
This is a central location for the colleges 
to be served and is sufficiently far south 
to make it possible for the delegates to 
enjoy outdoor sports and recreations at 
the time the conference will be held. 


The Christmas holidays give an oppor- 
tunity for the students to attend with- 
out interfering with their college work. 

The programme will be similar in plan 
to those of the other conferences. It will 
be under the immediate direction of Mr. 
W. D. Weatherford, Southern Secretary 
of the Student Department of the Inter- 
national Committee. The Bible study 
interests will be in charge of Mr. Clay- 
ton S. Cooper, Secretary of the Bible 
Study Department, who will also teach 
one of the three classes. Mr. F. P. Tur- 
ner, General Secretary of the Student 
Volunteer Movement, will conduct the 
mission study class. Mr. D. E. Dan- 
nenberg, the Traveling Secretary of the 
Movement for the Southwest, will con- 
duct the missionary institute, while Dr. 
Walter R. Lambuth, of Nashville, and 
others who have worked in the foreign 
mission field will make addresses. It is 
not possible at this time to announce all 
the speakers. For further information 
address Mr. W. D. Weatherford, 3 West 
29th Street, New York City. 
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The Pacific Coast Student 
Conference 


lie Pacific Coast Student Confer- 
ence will be held at Pacific Grove, 
Cal., December 26, 1903, to January 3, 
igo4. Among the speakers expected are 
the Rev. Henry Kingman, Pastor Col- 
lege Church, Claremont, Cal.; Dr. lred- 
erick \W. Clampett, Rector ‘Trinity 
Church, San l'rancisco; the Rev. H. H. 
Bell, Pastor lirst United Presbyterian 
Church, San lrancisco; Mr. Henry J. 
McCoy, General Secretary Young Men's 
Christian Association, San Francisco; 
Mr. W. A. Kling, General Secretary 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Oakland; and Mr. E. T. Colton, Student 
Secretary International Committee, New 
York City. 

Bible classes will be led by Mr. E. M. 
Parmelee, General Secretary of the Uni- 
versity of Washington; Mr. J. L. Ken- 
nedy, San Francisco; and Mr. Charles D. 
Hlurrey, Student Secretary of Michigan. 
Mr. Reno Hutchinson will have charge 
of the institute for the study of North 
American problems, and the missionary 
institute will be conducted by a repre- 
sentative of the Volunteer Movement. 

Further information concerning this 
conference may be had by writing to Mr. 
E. T. Colton, Y. M. C. A. Building, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


Workers Needed 


IVE men are wanted for Christian 
work in the Philippines—one as a 
bookkeeper and assistant and four to do 
pioneering. A man is urgently needed 
to superintend the industrial department 
of a boys’ orphanage in Turkey. ‘There 
are about sixty boys in the institution. 
Training classes are conducted by native 
artisans in weaving, carving, cabinet- 
making, iron and leather work. ‘The 
position affords excellent opportunity to 
help the boys in developing manly, Chris- 
tian character. lurther information con- 
cerning these positions can be had from 
I’, P. Turner, General Secretary, 3 West 
Twenty-ninth Street, New York City. 

A man qualified to teach electrical en- 
gineering is needed in the Allahabad 
Christian College, India. Any one inter- 
ested should correspond with Mr. Rob- 
ert E. Speer, Secretary, 156 lifth Ave., 
New York City. 

The Domestic and Foreign Mission- 
ary Society of the Protestant /piscopal 
Church needs the following workers for 
its missions in the East: A kindergart- 
ner (woman) and an unmarried physician 
(man), for the Philippines; two unmar- 
ried lay teachers for China. lor further 
information, address Mr. John W. Wood, 
Corresponding Secretary, 281 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 


The Student World 


The Association at Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College has graded and fitted up 
a basket-ball ground in the city park. 


At a meeting addressed by Mr. H. P. 
Beach at Lehigh University, $125 was 
raised for missions. 


A Bible conference is planned for the 
colleges of middle Tennessee, to be held 


in Vanderbilt November 


27-29. 


University, 


The faculty at the Agricultural Col- 
lege, Mich., are contributing this year 
$500 toward the support of a general 
secretary. 


At Eureka College, Eureka, IIl., in 
addition to the voluntary mission study 
classes, there are two courses in the col- 
lege curriculum for which credits are 
given. 


In Knox College, Toronto, more than 
thirty men are enrolled in mission study, 
about the same number in Wycliffe Col- 
lege, and about forty men in Victoria 
University. 

The Australian Summer Conference 
will be held January 3-20 at Mount Bar- 
ker, South Australia. The New Zealand 
Conference will meet January 21-27 at 
New Plymouth. 
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Mr. I. T. Colton addressed 755 stu- 
dents at the State University of Minne- 
sota, October 4. Mr. Colton’s visit was 
an inspiration to the leaders of Christian 
work. 

About fifty men have enrolled in the 
Bible classes at Westminster College, 
New Wilmington, Pa. In the mission 
study classes there are about fifty, at 
least half of whom are men. 

A Volunteer Band with seven mem- 
bers has been organized at the College of 
Emporia, Emporia, Kan. lour men and 
three women have volunteered since the 
Volunteer Convention at Toronto. 

George [*. Jenkins and Irving G. 
Boydstun, of Cumberland University, 
have sailed for China, to engage in work 
under the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Mission Board at Chang-te-fu, Hu-nan. 

The first medical missionary of the 
Free Methodist Church, Dr. W. A. 
Backenstoe, Medico-Chirurgical Col- 
lege, 1900, sailed November 7 from 
New York with his wife, for Fairview 
Station, Natal, South Africa. 


Dr. J. Rutter Williamson, a former 
Traveling Secretary of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement and author of “The 
Healing of the Nations,’ was married in 
Bombay on August 20 to Miss Edith 
Mackichan. 

A prayer circle for missions at Will- 
iam and Mary College, Williamsburg, 
Va., has secured a club of ten subscrib- 
ers to Foreign Mail in order to supply 
information that will give definiteness 
to their prayers. 


The Association at the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College, Guelph, has reached the 
highest mark ever attained in member- 


ship. One hundred and fifty out of a 
total enrolment of 200 are members of 
the Association. 


At Albert College, Belleville, Ont., 
during the Week of Prayer special efforts 
were put forth to reach the non-Chris- 


tian students, with very encouraging re- 
sults. About twenty men were led to 
profess their faith in Christ. 


During the Week of Prayer for Young 
Men meetings were held each evening 
at Victoria University, and ten students 
were led into the Christian life. All the 
men were stimulated to greater effort on 
behalf of their fellow-students. 


The Student Volunteer Movement of 
Australasia reports that twenty-four vol- 
unteers were enrolled during the past 
year, making a total of 123, of whom 
twenty-eight have sailed for the mission 
field. 


At Vanderbilt University Bible classes 
have been organized in almost all the 
fraternity houses. A prominent frater- 
nity man, who is an active member of the 
Association, has been secured in each 
case to lead a class of his own fraternity 
men. 

In the Congregational Theological 
Seminary of Chicago, fifty-six of the 
students are studying “Protestant Mis- 
sions: Their Rise and Early Progress.” 
This is the largest number enrolled in 
that particular course in any theological 
seminary. 


The Association at Ricker Classical 
Institute, Houlton, Me., has recently or- 
ganized its first Bible class with an en- 
rolment of ten students. This class will 
give the only opportunity for Bible study 
offered to the students at this growing 
Maine school. 


At Otterbein University, the _ first 
Thursday of October was devoted to the 
financial interests of the Association. 
After Professor I°. E. Miller had given 
a short address upon the subject of giv- 
ing, more money was contributed than in 
any previous year. 

Higgins Classical Institute at Charles- 
ton, Me., has organized a school Young 
Men’s Christian Association this fall 
with good prospects. Mr. R. A. Kane, 
Colby, 1902, formerly active in the Colby 
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Association, is the advisory officer of the 
new organization. 


Forty-one Student Associations of 
Ohio enrolled 1,100 men last year in 
Bible study. Already twelve institutions 
report 1,264 men. In mission study 
there was last year a total enrolment of 
390 men, while now twelve colleges re- 
port 404. 


At Central University a number of 
special meetings, under the charge of 
Mr. Henry Edmonds, General Secre- 
tary, have taken up, in a practical way, 
the evils of college life, especially impu- 
rity. The Bible study enrolment is 
about double that of last year. 


An Association was organized last 
year in the Normal and Agricultural Uni- 
versity of Langston, Okla. The mem- 
bership has been increased from twenty- 
five to forty. A Bible class is conducted 
by Professor A. Baxter Whitby, for- 
merly of Fisk University. 


Mr. Neil D. Reid, a teacher of several 
years’ experience in Canada as well as on 
the mission field in Burma, sailed for 
Japan, October 5, to take a position in 
one of the government schools. Mr. 
Reid is a graduate of the University of 
Toronto and of the Ontario Normal 
School at Hamilton. 


On November 14-15, Mr. Clayton S. 
Cooper conducted a Bible Study Insti- 
tute in Toronto. Thirty-five men attend- 
ed the conference on the first day and 
about 250 were present at the public 


meeting on November 15. There are 
351 men now enrolled in Bible study in 
Toronto University. 

Mr. W. W. Lockwood, DePauw Uni- 
versity, 1898, sailed on October 15 to be- 
come Assistant Secretary of the Metro- 
politan Association of Shanghai. His 
connection with the Association at De- 
Pauw and his experience as Assistant 
Secretary of the Omaha Association have 
equipped him for the problems which 
will need to be solved in the great com- 
mercial city of central China. 


A number of institutions in the vicin- 
ity of Philadelphia united in holding a 
Bible Study Institute at the University 
of Pennsylvania, October 31-November 
1. Among the interesting features was 
an illustrated lecture on Babylonian dis- 
coveries given by Professor A. T. Clay, 
Ph. D., assistant of Professor Hilprecht. 


The Student Volunteer Union of New 
York City held its first monthly meeting 
in the parlors of the Student Club, Sat- 
urday evening, October 24. About forty 
volunteers were present. Plans for an 
aggressive campaign among the young 
people’s societies and churches of Great- 
er New York were presented and dis- 
cussed. 


Mr. J. E. Hubbard, Harvard, 1898, has 
accepted the call to inaugurate Young 
Men’s Christian Association work at 
Havana, and will sail for his field in Jan- 
uary. During his senior year, Mr. Hub- 
bard was President of the Harvard Asso- 
ciation, and for the past two years has 
been the efficient State College Secretary 
of Virginia. 


At the call of Mr. W. W. Brockman, 
retiring State Student Secretary of Ken- 
tucky, representatives from five leading 
colleges of the State met in Lexington 
to discuss plans for purifying intercol- 
legiate athletics in Kentucky. As a re- 
sult, four of the colleges entered into a 
league for the purpose of eliminating 
professionalism. 


The seven volunteers at the Bible 
Teachers’ Training School of New York 
have organized a Volunteer Band, with 
Mr. John P. Davies, formerly General 
Secretary of the Association at Ohio 
State University, as leader. The band 
holds weekly meetings and is rendering 
service in addressing missionary meet- 
ings in the city. 

A series of monthly dinners and con- 
ferences by the leaders of the Student 
Departments of the Chicago Association 
is being held during the present year. 
The first of the series, on the evening of 
October 20, was briefly addressed by 
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Mr. Clayton S. Cooper, who also con- 
ducted a discussion of practical ques- 
tions bearing on the bible Study De- 
partment, 


Pictou Academy, at Pictou, N. S., and 
Vrince ot Wales College, at Charlotte- 
town, I’. E.1., have recently organized as 
student departments of the local Asso- 
ciations, with separate officers and com- 
{he students at the Academy 
the Normal School in Truro, N. S., 
have lor some tuume maintained a very 
successiul department in the local Asso- 
ciation there. 


nlittees. 


alia 


a united revival 
ueeting, under the direction of Mr. W. 
\. Sunday, has resulted in great bless- 
ing to the College. lourteen students 
umited with the church, and most oi 
them have identified themselves with the 
vllege Assuciation. ‘Lhe Association is 
doing the best work in its history. Out 
of a membership of thirty-four, more 
than twenty are enrolled in Lible study. 
The State Committee of Tennessee has 
adopted the following policy: To see 
that special evangelistic meetings are 
held in every college during the year; to 
increase the enrolment in bible study to 
1,000 students; to seek to lead 1,000 stu- 
dents to become followers ot Christ; to 
enlist not less than fifty volunteers for 
work in the mission field; and to double 
the enrolment in mission study. 


Phe .\ssociation at the University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, announced at its 
opening reception that the debt on the 
building, which has existed since its 
erection in 1891, had finally been re- 
moved, and that the Association is now 
unencumbered. ‘The Ladies’ Auxiliary 
of the Association has undertaken to 
sufficient money to send twelve 
delegates to the Southern Student Con- 
ference. 


raise 


The Volunteer Band of the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, recently con- 
ducted a conference of the young peo- 
ples’ societies of Washtenaw County. 
l‘catures of the session were a discussion 


of general phases of mission work in 
young people’s societies ; a conference on 
the definite support of individual or- 
phans, bible women, and native pastors; 
and an exhibit of literature supplied by 
various mission boards. 


Mr. N. Wilbur Helm, DePauw Uni- 
versity, 1899, will become the General 
Secretary of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association at Nagasaki, and will also 
have a special relationship to the general 
work in western Japan. He will be sup- 
ported by the Associations in Oregon 
and Washington, where he is spending 
three weeks, visiting the college and city 
Associations. He will sail from San 
l‘rancisco, December 12. 

in October 5, Mr. Charles J. Ewald 
sailed for buenos Ayres to become Sec- 
retary of the European Department oi 
the Young Men's Christian Association, 
which was inaugurated about a year and 
a half ago through the efforts of the Sec- 
retary, Mr. b. A. Shuman, Hamline, 
i8y8. Mr. Ewald is a graduate of the 
University of Michigan, where he has 
served as General Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation during the past two years. 


Chicago, Bible classes are conducted in 
each of the courses of the four years’ 
cyele and a fifth class is about to be 
formed. The Week of Prayer was ob- 
served by daily prayer-meetings at the 
noon hour, with an average attendance 
of nineteen maintained during the week. 
The work of the Association is greatly 
strengthened by the presence in the in- 
stitution of eleven student volunteers. 


four American young women go out 


this fall as foreign Young Women’s 
Christian Association secretaries: Miss 
Alice Newell, of Radcliffe College, and 
Miss Mary McElroy, the General Secre- 
tary of the Harlem Young Women’s 
Christian Association, to India; The- 
resa Morrison, of the University of Min- 
nesota, to the Women’s University ol 
Tokio; and Miss Martha Berninger, of 
the Presbyterian Loard, to work among 
the factory girls of Shanghai. 
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Mission study at Augustana College, 
Rock Island, IIl., is in a very encourag- 
ing condition. The weekly attendance is 
about ninety, and in connection with the 
studies which come on Sunday, a male 
choir of more than twenty voices sings 
missionary songs. The volunteer text- 
book, “New Testament Studies in Mis- 
is used, and on alternate Sundays 
histories of missions and biographical 
sketches are brought before the mem- 
bers. 


sions,” 


The work of the Association at Penn- 
sylvania State College has developed to 
such an extent that it has been necessary 
to secure a general secretary. Mr. J. R. 
Woodcock, a graduate of Princeton Uni- 
versity, has accepted the position. The 
development of religious life at this in- 
stitution has been very marked. The 
average attendance at the Sunday even- 
ing religious meetings is now about 140 
men, while twice as many are enrolled in 
the Bible classes:as were last year. 

The Associations at Eureka College, 
Eureka, Ill., have united with the Chris- 
tian Church of the town in a series of 
special meetings, the first of which, on 
November 1, was for students. As a re- 
sult ten young men have been led to ac- 
cept Christ. A prominent factor in 
bringing about the awakening has been 
the Bible study work, which is upon a 
stronger basis than ever before. A large 
number of the men who have professed 
conversion have been following the Bible 
class studies during the year. 


At Dartmouth College an effort is be- 
ing made to enroll 125 men in Bible 
study. The plan is to form ten groups 
for Bible work from the freshman class 
and five from each of the upper classes. 
An effort is also being made to increase 
the enrolment in mission study. Mr. 
Asakawa will take the class for the 
seniors and juniors, using “Japan and Its 
Regeneration.” Mr. A. K. Skinner, the 
General Secretary, will lead the sopho- 
more class upon “Protestant Missions: 
Their Rise and Early Progress.” Mr. J. 
A. Brown will lead a class of freshmen 
on “Effective Workers in Needy Fields.”’ 


At Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn., twenty-five men have enrolled in 
mission study classes. One class will 
take up a study of China, Japan, and 
Africa, based upon the “Geography and 
Atlas of Protestant Missions,’ while the 
other will use “Protestant Missions: 
Their Rise and Early Progress.” For the 
second time the Association has operated 
a free information and exchange bureau 
at the opening of the year. It was em- 
inently successful, and handled over 
$220 worth of books and much furni- 
ture. 


The authorities of Illinois Wesleyan 
University held a series of special stu- 
dent meetings lasting through the week 
of prayer. Some of the ablest young 
men in the Methodist pastorate of the 
State assisted in the services, among 
them Mr. Dancey, who will be remem- 
bered as connected with the evangelistic 
band of Boston School of Theology. 
College exercises were in part suspended 
during the week in order that the meet- 
ings might be the controlling interest 
at the University. 


At the time of the visit of Mr. W. D. 
Weatherford, the Southern Student Sec- 
retary, to the Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College, Raleigh, N. C., in October, 
thirty-five men expressed the determina- 
tion to lead the Christian life. Many of 
the influential students in the College 
were definitely helped. An aggregate 
attendance of 1,000 at the four meetings 
was secured by the students—certainly a 
good number for a military school with 
strict discipline. Fifty men are enrolled 
in Bible classes. The Association has 
adopted a budget amounting to $225 for 
the year. 


In September of this year, Lane Uni- 


versity, formerly at Lecompton, Kan., 
and Campbell University, at Holton, 
Kan., were united under the direction 
of the United Brethren Church, and be- 
came Campbell College, which now owns 
the plant at Holton formerly belonging 
to the University of the same name. 
This made possible a reorganization and 
strengthening of the Association work 
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as well as of the other activities of the 
two institutions. The new Association 
begins its year with a membership of 
fifty and an enrolment in mission study 
of twenty. 


Westminster College, at New Wil- 
mington, Pa., has each mission study 
class under the care of a council com- 
posed of one young man and one young 
woman from the class. They have gen- 
eral oversight of the work and are re- 
sponsible for securing the leader. The 
students of the College unite with those 
of two others of the same denomination 
in supporting Rev. Howard Martin in 
India, and hence one of the classes is 
making an exhaustive study of that 
country. 


The annual fall reception of the As- 
sociation at New York University, 
which was held early in November, was 
of unusual interest. Miss Helen Gould 
was the guest of honor, and Chancellor 
Henry M. McCracken made some stim- 
ulating remarks about Association work. 
This year marks a new era in the history 
of the Association at the University. 
General secretaries, who give a large 
share of their time to the work, are em- 
ployed for the University College and 
the Medical College; the attendance at 
the religious meetings has increased 100 
per cent.; Bible classes have been organ- 
ized for the first time; and the member- 
ship of both Associations is nearly 
double that of last year. 


Mr. Arthur Rugh will take up work 
for the literati in China, reénforcing Pro- 
fessor C. H. Robertson, of Purdue Uni- 
versity, who entered upon the work for 
this important class last year. Mr. Rugh 
is a graduate of Wittenberg College, 
where he was prominent not only as 
President of the Association during his 
sophomore and senior years, but was also 
a member of the college glee club, the 
college quartet, captain of the baseball 
team, and a member of the basket-ball 
team. The year after his graduation he 
was State College Secretary of Ohio, and 
last year was Traveling Secretary of the 
Student Volunteer Movement. He sailed 


from San Francisco for Shanghai, No- 
vember 18, after spending two weeks in 
California visiting the colleges in the in- 
terest of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment. . 


At the University of Nebraska, located 
at Lincoln, the Association is seeing that 
every man who is in college this year 
for the first time is called upon by the 
members. Some of the strongest men 
in the institution are upon the As- 
sociation’s cabinet and membership. Mr. 
C. T. Bird, center on the ’varsity squad, 
is chairman of the religious work com- 
mittee; Mr. C. T. Benedict, another 
prominent athlete of the University, is 
the chairman of the membership com- 
mittee, and the President, Mr. B. G. 
Lewis, was a member of one of last 
year’s victorious debating teams. The 
Association is codperating in raising the 
money for the Temple Fund to secure 
the building for the religious and social 
interests of the institution, toward which 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller has made a con- 
ditional subscription of $66,000. 


The Association at Ohio State Uni- 
versity has done effective work this year. 
During the month prior to the opening 
of college 200 personal letters and 500 
handbooks were mailed to prospective 
students. A very large percentage of 
these men called at the Association 
House upon their arrival and were as- 
sisted in finding rooms and employment. 
On the first day of the term 100 applica- 
tions for membership were received, 
ninety per cent. of these being accom- 
panied by the membership fee. The 
mission study rally, conducted by Mr. 
Arthur Rugh, was attended by 130 men, 
twenty-five per cent. of whom promised 
to take up mission study. The total en- 
rolment in mission study is forty, all the 
men being organized into one class un- 
der the leadership of Professor J. W. 
Decker, of the University. The Asso- 
ciation is emphasizing the importance of 
Bible study, and already the enrolment 
in this department has reached 220, an 
increase of seventy-six per cent. over last 
year. The classes have been organized 
into prayer groups, the primary object 
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being to prepare workers for the special 
meetings which are being arranged. 


Mr. Carl C. Rutledge sailed on No- 
vember 18 to take up Association work 
in Hong Kong. Mr. Rutledge has had 
a varied experience that prepares him 
admirably for the work in this important 
city. Before entering college he spent 
two years in the United States Naval 
Academy. At Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity he was President of his Association 
and was instrumental in the inauguration 
of the general secretaryship of the Asso- 
ciation in the college during his office as 
President. At the time of the Spanish 
war he enlisted in the Second Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry as a private, and rose to 
the rank of first lieutenant. During the 
past two years he has served as Secretary 
of the Intercollegiate Movement of Phil- 
adelphia, where he did a strong work 
among the professional school students. 
This experience will help him to grapple 
with the problems of the city young men, 
the students, and the large number of 
sailors and marines who make Hong 
Kong their winter quarters. 


The campaign to double the enrol- 
ment in Bible classes is meeting with 
hearty response in all parts of the United 
States and Canada. Almost every insti- 
tution so far visited by the Southern Sec- 
retary of the Student Department has 
doubled the number of men enrolled last 
vear. Some have increased threefold. 
Kentucky University has had a large in- 
crease. Although the Bible study rally 
at Washington and Lee University failed 
to enroll as many men as had been ex- 
pected, personal work by the Bible study 
committee has more than doubled the 
number. At Asbury College, Wilmore, 
Ky., eight men meet for Bible study 
every morning from five to six. In 
Pennsylvania thirty-three students at 
Keystone Academy are enrolled in four 
classes, as compared with fourteen men 
last year. Over a score of students have 
been enrolled in Mercersburg Academy. 
Perkiomen Seminary has doubled its en- 
rolment, and likewise Susquehanna Uni- 
versity, where thirty-five men have been 
enlisted. Four hundred men have been 
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enrolled in Bible classes in the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, and the number is still 
growing. One member of the Bible study 
committee in one evening’s work secured 
eighteen men for Bible study classes. 
The canvass has been made almost 
wholly in the rooms of the men, and has 
been attended with great success. For 
several evenings the chairman of the 
committee enrolled nine men out of 
every ten whom he approached. A Bible 
study institute was held on October 15 
at the University of Wisconsin. Four 
days later, ninety of the 200 men whom 
it expects to have in Bible study during 
the year had been enrolled. The Uni- 
versity of Michigan has 120 men in the 
classes. Mr. Cooper, the Bible Study 
Secretary, spent one day at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota attending a Bible 
institute. Six colleges were represent- 
ed. Carleton College is doing the 
best work in Bible study it has done for 
years. At Dakota University sixty men, 
or sixty per cent. of the students, are en- 
rolled in Bible study. An enthusiastic 
class has begun the year’s work at the 
Hahnemann Medical College, Chicago, 
under the leadership of Mr. J. W. Hof- 
sess, using the Sharman Bible Study 
course. The Association at East Maine 
Conference Seminary, Bucksport, is con- 
ducting a Bible class for the first time. 
Eight men are enrolled. 


Monthly Missionary Meeting 


Panama and Missions 


S° prominent in the public mind is the 

new Republic of Panama, that the 
missionary meeting may very well con- 
sider the relation of Protestant missions 
to it and its near neighbors. 

1. Prepare a sketch-map, either on the 
blackboard or on a large sheet of paper, 
showing the republics of Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, and Colombia as they are 
grouped about Panama. Ask the first 
speaker to prepare a five-minute talk on 
the geographical aspects of the case. 
This may include a brief statement of 
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areas, the number of people who are 
most vitally affected by the creation of 
the new republic, and fuller details con- 
cerning the races of Panama itself. Gen- 
eral encyclopedias, especially the more 
recent ones, will furnish the facts. 

a. This will prepare the way for the 
second part, which may have to do with 
the religions of Central America and Co- 
lombia. There is but little difference be- 
tween the corrupt form of Catholicism 
held by the descendants of the early 
Spaniards and the semi-Christianized 
native race. Lring out the heathen ele- 
ments grafted on to the religion brought 
in by the conquerors, and the respects in 
which the prevalent forms of Catholicism 
differ from that which is found in the 
United States and Canada. This latter 
point is especially important, in view of 
the feeling of some that missions to Ro- 
manists are not justified. Again make 
use of general encyclopedia articles on 
these republics, as well as of Brown’s 
“Latin America,” consulting index under 
these republics, and the two study class 
text-books found in most institutions, 
Beach's “Geography and Atlas of Pro- 
testant Missions,” vol. L., page 75-77, 
121, 124-126, and “Protestant Missions 
in South America,” pages 163-173. 

3. So little has been done for Panama 
itself by Protestant missionary societies 
that the possibilities of transformation 
cannot be very well judged. Hence the 
missionary aspects of the case may be 
presented from the broader standpoint of 
Latin American republics in general. 
Brown's “Latin America” and chapter 
X. of “Protestant Missions in South 
America” will furnish the requisite data. 

4. Where the information necessary 
for the above part is lacking, the moral 
aspects of the political situation may be 
discussed by a strong student. The cur- 
rent files of religious periodicals may be 
consulted, as well as the leading month- 
lies. Let the moral obligations of a su- 
perior power be the leading thought. 
Dr. Wood’s argument in chapter X. of 
“Protestant Missions in South America,” 
if that book alone is accessible, will sug- 
gest a method of treatment, as well as 
powerful facts. 


Review 


“Things as They Are: Mission Work in 
Southern India.” By Amy Wilson- 
Carmichael. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company, 1903. Cloth, $2.40. 


Of some three hundred books on In- 
dia with which we are familiar, this vol- 
ume surpasses them all in vividness of 
interiors, in depth of spirituality, and in 
fidelity to the hard truths of the mission- 
ary life in that Empire. Well does the 
veteran Editorial Secretary of the Church 
Missionary Society say of it: “It is a 
book to send the reader to his knees— 
still more to ler knees.” Its object is to 
make the public see the “dust of the Ac- 
tual” at least—the Actual being an In- 
dian Cerberus with Caste, Hinduism, and 
Sin as its heads—and having once seen, 
the author exhorts the reader to be 
“alone in some quiet place with God. 
lor the book is a battle-book, written 
from a battle-field where the fighting is 
not pretty play, but stern reality.” In 
style the volume is as much out of the 
ordinary in missionary literature as it is 
in its matter. The author reminds us 
of a Christian Kipling and at times of 
Bunyan—her account of the vision of 
need and of Occidental indifference on 
pages 41-44, for example. Another fea- 
ture that differentiates the volume from 
others is its illustrations, both in their 
unique excellence and in the wholly un- 
usual descriptions accompanying them. 
One will get a clearer idea of India and 
mission work there through reading her 
numerous pictures than in perusing 
thousands of pages of some sorts of In- 
dian missionary literature. The power 
of the illustrator is here used with strik- 
ing effect. 

But the title of the book is misleading. 
It should have been called “Things as 
They Are on the Average in the Zenana 
Work of South India.”” Miss Carmichael 
has been so anxious to give “the other 
side” that she has written a “Lamenta- 
tions,” after reading which one sits in 
the dust and only prays and dreads. 
There is another side, and just as true a 
one, of “Things as They Are.” 
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